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The conclusions which Dr. Goldenweiser has reached in his discussion of 
totemism support strongly the views towards which I incline, not only in 
regard to totemism, but in regard to practically all ethnological phenomena. 

It may not be amiss to emphasize another point. I am inclined to lay 
very little stress upon the explanations of ideas and explanatory tales 
which we constantly obtain from primitive tribes and from others, as fur- 
nishing information of the true origin of the forms or customs in question. 
If an individual says that a certain design represents a bird, this does not 
mean that it originally meant a bird. If he says that a taboo must not be 
broken because it would offend the deity, this is not proof that the belief in 
the deity is older than the taboo. We are dealing in ethnology with re- 
interpretations without end, the psychological value of which is very great, 
but which throw no light upon the history of development. This is true 
also in regard to totemism; and the fact that the Australians explain their 
totem in one way, and the American Indians in another way, proves, I 
believe, very little in regard to the origin of the type of social organization 
in question, unless it can be proved, by considerations quite apart from the 
explanations given by the people themselves, that the explanations given 
by the people have an historical value. 

I am thoroughly convinced that all problems in anthropology require, 
first of all, a thorough analytical study of the objective appearances of 
phenomena on the one hand, and of their explanations on the other, and 
that only by the whole synthesis of results thus obtained can results of 
permanent value be secured. 

Franz Boas. 

Captuking the Soul. — The following incident, as told by Miss Belle 
Greene, daughter of Mrs. Mary Greene, the missionary referred to below, 
took place at the Indian Manual Labor School, at the Shawnee Mission 
near where Kansas City, Missouri, now is. Miss Greene was a teacher in 
the Shawnee Mission School for a number of years. One of the pupils, a lit- 
tle girl about ten or eleven years of age, was taken sick and attended by 
a physician. After a short illness it was evident that she must die, and her 
parents were immediately summoned; and with them came the aged grand- 
mother, with whom the child was an especial favorite. They were with the 
little one for several days before her death, and manifested deep solicitude 
and affection for her. When it was seen that she was dying, the parents took 
their place beside the bed; while the grandmother, on the other side and 
nearer the foot, stood motionless. With intense eagerness she kept her eyes 
upon the face of her dying grandchild as her breath became shorter. Sud- 
denly, with a movement as quick as it was unexpected, the old woman arose, 
seized a pillow, and threw it with force directly into the face of the child, 
and, springing forward, pressed it down, and, grasping the two ends in her 
hands, folded them, as it were, together, before any one could prevent. 
The parents silently looked on unmoved. The missionary, grieved and 
shocked at what seemed such cruel heartlessness, cried, "What do you 
mean ? You must not do so ! " and attempted to take the pillow. The grand- 
mother herself gently removed it, held it an instant still folded, and, as she 
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laid it safely upon the' bed, replied, "Me catch her spirit, it stay awhile, it 
not go away yet." Then with tenderness she bent over the dead child, gave 
way to her grief in moans and in words, which, though not understood by 
the missionary, were uttered in a voice expressive of the deepest love and 
sorrow. 

J.S. 
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The meetings of the New York Branch during 1909-10 took place at 
Columbia University on the following dates, and papers were read and 
discussed as given below. October 21, Mr. P. Radin, on "Winnebago Folk- 
Lore;" discussion by Messrs. Lowie, Goldenweiser, Hagar, Waterman, 
Frachtenberg. November 18, Mr. S. Hagar, on "Indian Astronomy;" 
discussion by Dr. Boas. December 16, Dr. F. Boas, on " Oral Tradition and 
Literary Form;" discussion by Messrs. Jacobs, Riess, Lowie, Deming. 
February 17, 1910, Dr. I. Friedlaender, on "The Wandering of a Myth;" 
discussion by Messrs. Waterman and Ogburn. March 17, Mr. A. Skinner, 
on "Some Cree Myths," and discussion. April 21, Dr. R. H. Lowie, on 
Van Gennep's "La Formation des Legendes;" discussion by Dr. Boas. 
May 19 (at Whittier Hall, by invitation of Miss Louise Haessler), Mr. 
P. Radin, on " The Two Brothers Myth of the Winnebago," social gathering, 
and adjournment until the fall. 

The first Annual Meeting of the Branch took place on Dec. 16, 1909, at 
Columbia University. The Branch has over 70 members. The report of 
the Treasurer showed a clear balance of $9.43, not including the outstand- 
ing dues of a number of members. The Chairman appointed Messrs. 
Goldenweiser, Waterman, and Frachtenberg auditing committee, and 
instructed them to examine the books of the Treasurer. Professor Boas 
reported on behalf of the Executive Committee the recommendation of 
that body that the present officers be reelected for another year. The 
Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for reelection. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Robert H. Lowie; 
Vice-President, Joseph Jacobs; Secretary, Leo J. Frachtenberg; Treasurer, 
Stansbury Hagar; Executive Committee, Franz Boas, Marshall H. Saville, 
E. W. Deming. 



